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has already begun in London seems to reflect a similar process that is 
taking place in the empire itself. It is just the fact that London today- 
seems to be the extreme expression of all that is characteristic and 
fundamental in modern life, which lends a peculiar interest to this 
first volume of the London Society, London of the Future. 

The London Society, it should be said, was organized in February, 
191 2, in order " to interest Londoners in London" so that they might see 
the importance not merely of improving the conditions of life in their 
city but that improvements undertaken "shall be part of one great 
scheme, and so give a unity and completeness to London improvements 
of the future which have been denied her in the past." 

The whole volume, although the separate chapters are written by 
experts, is not, as might be expected, a treatise but a prospectus. It 
presents a picture of the size and complexity of the problem, rather 
than a definite program for action. It is just this that lends a special 
interest to this volume at a time when all our great cities are seeking to 
arouse a new and wider interest of citizens in city life, and are also looking 
forward to the formulation of some large plan which will correlate all 
our present groping efforts at reform and give our future progress the 
character of an orderly march. 

Robert E. Park 

University of Chicago 



The History of Public Poor Relief in Massachusetts, 1620-1920. 
By Robert W. Kelso. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 
Pp. 200. $2.50. 

A volume on the story of the Massachusetts poor laws by the president 
of the National Conference of Social Work and the former executive of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Charities will receive a generous 
welcome. From his own close connection with the Massachusetts 
poor law of the present day, the author is able to interpret the past 
in the light of the present as well as the present in the light of the past. 
The history of philanthropy is perhaps always best written, because it 
is best understood, by social workers. 

Mr. Kelso's history will inevitably be compared with The History 
of Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York, written nearly thirty years 
ago by Dr. John Cummings and published by the American Economic 
Association. The method of treatment adopted in the two volumes is 
quite different. Dr. Cummings adopted the chronological method and 
followed through all legislation that could be included under the rather 
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comprehensive term of "poor laws" by periods divided as follows: prior 
to 1692, 1692-1789, 1789, 1851, 1851-95. Dr. Cummings introduced 
his study by a brief account of the English poor law and concluded with 
a discussion of administrative method in cities and towns covering 
"boards of overseers" and "outdoor relief administration." 

Mr. Kelso has discarded the chronological for the subject or topical 
method and this method has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. 
His chapters cover such subjects as the following: " Inhabitancy and the 
Genesis of the Settlement Law" (chap, iii), "The Modern Law of Legal 
Settlement in Massachusetts" (chap, iv), "The Town's Poor" (chap, v), 
"Absorption of Relief Functions by the State" (chap, vi), and others. 
The difficulties involved in this method of treatment are seen in passing 
from chapter iv to chapter v. The former deals with such recent laws 
as those ofign, 1917, etc., and closes with a reference to a court decision 
of 1 91 8. It is, of course, confusing to be thrown back again in the 
following chapter to the subject of the town's poor and the problem of 
relief in the seventeenth century. Similarly, the reader leaves the recent 
operations of the Homestead Commission in chapter vi to be taken back 
in chapter vii to the care of abandoned children in 1636 and 1645. 

As a chronicle, the history of Dr. Cummings is simpler and more 
readable. Mr. Kelso, however, has gone beyond a mere chronicle of 
the legislation. He has studied the laws not only on the statute book 
but in operation, and he is competent to pass judgment upon whether 
they worked well or ill. He has reviewed the various public documents 
of Boston and Massachusetts in which the operation of the poor laws was 
reported on from time to time, and he has made a careful study of the 
decisions of the courts which so frequently were called upon to pass on 
the vexed question of "settlement." 

One of the most interesting chapters of Mr. Kelso's book is that deal- 
ing with the growth of the state charitable administration. It may be 
questioned whether it is not misleading to call this chapter "The Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, " since the older title, " State Board of Charities," 
is so much more familiar to the vast majority of readers. An excellent 
account is given in this chapter of the attitude of the early board to the 
system adopted so extensively by our American states of public subsidies 
to private charities. The first members of the Massachusetts board 
after a survey of the then-existing poor relief system of Massachusetts 
recommended that the "state should not extend her institutional system 
but should rather subsidize private charities which would do the work 
instead." Mr. Kelso well says: "This plan, if adopted, would have 
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embarked the State upon that same troubled sea of public subsidies 
which has left the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
among others virtually at the mercy of a swarm of lobbying directorates, 
seeking by all means known to politics to secure a share of the State 
grants" (p. 152). The story of the escape of Massachusetts from the 
endless nightmare of charity subsidies is one worth telling, and Mr. 
Kelso's experience as a social worker has helped him to tell it well. 

On the whole, Mr. Kelso has assembled an immensely valuable collec- 
tion of material dealing with the history of the poor laws and their 
administration in one of the states in which the care of the poor has had 
a long and interesting history. To attempt to cover this history in a 
volume of two hundred pages is to leave much unsaid. But Mr. Kelso 
has broken much new ground and written a useful and interesting book 
even if there remains room for a later and more elaborate treatment of 
the subject. 

Edith Abbott 

University of Chicago 



America and the Balance Sheet of Europe. By John Foster Bass, 
LL.B., F.R.G.G. and Harold Glenn Motjlton, Ph.D. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1922. Pp. vii+367. $3.00. 
The reader will find in this volume a careful, dispassionate analysis 
of the economic status of Europe in the year 1921, showing the significance 
of depreciated exchanges and the tendencies toward economic and social 
disintegration. The way out of this disconcerting European situation 
is believed to be as follows: (1) increasing domestic production in every 
country, (2) establishing relatively unrestricted and balanced trade 
between the nations, (3) restoring the gold standard, (4) balancing 
European budgets, that is, keeping expenditures within receipts from 
taxation, (5) cancelling of European debts by the United States (6) 
achieving disarmament ("the road to disarmament lies though Paris"), 
(7) dealing with European problems on a Continental scale, pooling all 
European resources and obtaining loans secured by the joint guarantee 
of the European governments, and (8) promoting an association of nations 
("international action alone will suffice"). In this excellent analysis, 
not all the social psychological factors are considered, such as morale, 
the conflict of attitudes, racial and national prejudices, and good will, 
and yet these are essential elements in a program indicating " The Way 
Out," and basic to securing a sound economic procedure. 

Emory S. Bogardus 
University of Southern California 



